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ABSTRACT ' , 

this paper report^ the case study of a cl^kssrbbm 

teach^ who made systematic and conscious pfre'active and interactive 
decisioiis . Fo^r quest ions guided the research. The primary question 
was "Does a teacher use a systematic decision model?" -Ttta three 
secondary quest ions were : ^ ( 1) Does this teacher make preactive and 
interactive decisions? (2/ What governs this teacher ' s decisions? and 
(31 What is the interact ion between this teacher^ decision making 
and the heed to* maintain activity flow? the study discovered that the 
teacher used a sTx-phase decision model that^^^tegrat and 
interactive decisions. It was also found that : (1) S set of conscious 
assixmptibris governed the teacher's decisions; (2) smooth activity 
flow wits essential for her success; and (3) she taught the pupils to 
be responsible for their b^h behavior . ^lach step of the six-phase 
decision model is describfed in detail. (Authbr/JD) 
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^ ^ Abstract - ' . v 

. _ - . _ . "_ _ _ _ . • ^ 

This paper reports the case- study ot ia classtdom teacher who made 

syatemattc and couscious preactive and interactive decisions. Four questions 
• _ ^ 

______ ' • _ *_ _ • • • 

guided the r^searchT The primary question was "Does a teacher use a system- 
atic decision model?'' The three secondary questions were (tj does this teach 



er make preactive and interactive decisions, (2) what governs titis teacher's 
decisions, and (3) what is the interaction between this teacher^ decision 
making and the need to maintain activity flow? It ^as found that (1) the. 
teacher used a .six-phuse decision model integrating preactive and interactive 
decisions y Xl) a set of c6hsclbu& assumptions governed her decfsibhs^ (3) 
smooth activity flow was e.ssehtial for her success^ and (4) she taught the 
pupils to be responsible for their own behavior. 



ONE EXCEPT£dN*L TEACHER'S SYStEMAtIC OECIS ION-MAKING MOqjEL^- 

Joyce G. *Piitnam^ 

that teachers should Dttafc« systematic preactlvc ^nd Interactive declaldns 
has long been' an assumption held by educators. However^ findings, frbr* recent 

research In^ the areas of teacher effectiveness, teachers' planning, teachers' 

I ' _ _ _ ,_ _ ' _ _ " 

decisions* teachers' cddceptidns of 'readln^^ and claarsrbbm reading practices 

have caused educators to reconsider whether teachers can make and consistently 

%dt on da ts^- based decislbna. Xhls study dbcyments and describes one t;eacher'a 

preactive and interactive decisibiis. 

^ > Backgra uad • . 

Researchers .have found that teachers do not make decisions based on tiie 
use bf a_ theoretical planning model that proceeds from selecjtion of objectives 
to instructional activities to evaluation (McCatcheon, 198G; Clark & Yingcr^ 
1980; Putnam, 1982). During planning, teachers seem to focus on activi'ty- 
selection (McGutcheon^ 1980; Giark & Ytnger, 1979) and on what Is to be 
covered in a general sea^e (Mortne-Dershimer^ 1979).' In some cases ^(Kyle^ 
1980), teacher planning is constrained by_j)eiceived environmental rcitrictibns 
and turns out to be merely sbheduljLng jtcxt materials accbrdihg to the prih- 
clpal's tor'' other Institutional spbfcespersbn' s) expecta tibhs 

While evidence Indicates that some teachers make data^based decisibiis in 
preactive planning^ there Is little Evidence that they use the data base for 



^This paper was presented at the 1983 finnual meeting bf the American 
Educational Research Assbcia tibh^ Mbntreal, Canada. 

*T ' . _____ ' _ ^ ' _ _ ^ _ '_ _ ___ 

^Joyce Futn^m is an IRT researcher atid an asabciate professor ta tiie 
Department bf Teacher , Ed u cat ion at MSU. . * 



actual interactive . decision loakLDg jl«n tiie cLasstvbm (DUff'y, 1980). In a 
large-scale, naturalistic study, i)Uff> and Anderson (1982) tried to determine 
whether teacher conceptions of reading are the foundatton upon which teachers 
base instructional, decisions about classroom reading instruction; They 
studied the reading conceptions of 23 etementarx teachers Wer three years and 

' ' - _ _ _ ^ _ _ ■ 

fouhd that "classroom teachers may possess abstract theoretically-abased cbnir 

: 7 ' 

ceptions of reading,, but ^ese conceptions do not significantly Influence 

_ . 

t^eir teaching of- reading" (p. 10)* Daffy and Anderson noted that while 
teachers do not : reject theories of readings their " concep tlons^ ojf reading are 
mediated by . classrbbin conditions more Iminedla tely crucial to them. Apparent^ 
ly^ even the best laid teaching plan is usually distorted or dropped diirlhg 
i*mplem^htatl6n; This seema to be based on teachers' perceptions that they 
must respond to environmental factors in a particular way, and they therefore 
react to classrobin events rather than cbntz^bl them b^ making data-based, in- 
teractive decisions. . 

If educator 3 are to determine whether effective teachers do foake cons is- 
tent and systematic data-based decisions, they need descriptions of effective 

- _ _ V _ _ _ _ _ % _ 

teachers decision tsodels and decisions. Consec|Qentty , I focused on describ- 
ing btie teacher's decisions and h$r decision model; 

• _; ' * 

Ms. Forero^ yas selectc^d for study for four reasons; First, she had been 

^ _ _ _ J 

observed niaking what were t±KOUght to be data-based interaclEive and preactive 

decisions for seven years, ^ althoogh/this had not been systenatically 



_ _ _ _ i ■ • 

'^Porerc* is a pseudonym; « 

^Forero had been observed because she was a cooperating teacher la an MSU 
teacher education program* She had also acted as consultant to HSU research- 
ers and teacher educators who were develbping research prbjecta and under- 
graduate teacher education prograus^ 



documented* Second^ she ^seemed conscious of her own dec ion making i ^hijrd^ 
her instruction emphasized basic skills, social responsibility > and iSdlvidu- 
ality. Finally^ her^^eaching resulted In above average' pupil gaigV in reading 
(pupil gains on the Gates-MacGtni tie Reading Test averaged 1.6 y^ats in 1974-^ 
75 and 1.9 years in 1975-76^, which, substantiated her effectiveness as a > 
- teacher. ^ _ 

4 

* -- . . . " > 

This study focused on one major question: Does a sample teacher use a 

systematic decisidn-makihg model? I p<>«ed' three further questions: 

■ _ •_ 1 ■'T 

1. Does this teacher make preactlve and interactive decisions? . <^ 

< ' \'/ 

2. What governs this teacher's decisions? 

7 

J. What is the interaction between this teacher's decision making and' 
the need to maintain activity flbfr? 

• ' \ V . . _ 

Setting ' ' , 

The classroom chosen for this study was located in a rural, midwestern 
consolidated school district. The district covers 154 square miles and in- 
cludes four counties, eight townships, and three rural villages.^ The district 
serves a diverse but predcminantly low sbcibecbnotdic Status population. The * 
district's studenc enrollment Oas 2,004; apprbximatel^ 8X of the student 
population was of Hispanic origin. Due to the physical size of the district^ - 
most students came 'by bus^ some from as far as 75 miles away. . 

Fbrero's class occupied one of three portable classrdbms next to ^ K-6 
grade school. The sti^dents, 25 first and se^cond gra^rsy all met Title 1 
criteria, the class met four half days . (mornings) , begitiiiitig on Septeaiier 
24th^ and disbanded in Harch due to the teacher taking a paret^ting leave of 
absence. ' 



5a ta- 

Because I wanted to tearti abbqt the teacher' i .Jiciiibii aii the dyramics 

t ' 11 _ 

of the class.roofi, I used ethnographic study techniques. Ericksoa (trffT^B^ 
asserted that such techniqaes ' ' 

describe key incidents^ in functidnaliy reiev/mt descriptive teris 
, and place them in some relation to a wider social context, using the 
key incidents as a concrete inst4ittce of the working of abstract 
principles of social organization, (p. 6i) 

, _ -j^ * 

The procedures -included cUsaroom participant obserratioas ^ debriefing 

and verification sefislons, interviews, and document cbllectioh. I collected 

data during the entire academic^^l^ary f ro^ September to March. 
• . * 

Participa nt observations . I Mde intensive classtdbm observaticns . during 
the first, three wrecks of the academic school year becatise, according to 
^vertson 4|^nd Anderson (1978)^ classroom experiences at .beginning of the** 
year strongly influence what transpires thereafter'. I nade the observatioiis 
on 12* of the first 17 school dayi, including the £trst day^ and 3 of the next 
lb school days. Then, between November and*' March, i observed on 9 more school 
days; One observation occurred in November and two obseivationn per month 
were completed in December, January, Flbruary,' and Marr.h. A total of 24 four- 
hour classroom observations were i:bnduc ted for a total pf 96 hoars of obser- 
vatvions* 

^ Observations began at «:00 a.s., one hour before die forMl Starting time 
of schooU^ (9:dG aim;) and continued until approximately 45 minutes after the 
fdrmal ending (11:45 a.^.) of the class. Observations were rec^^ded through 
the use of field notes, photographs, and audio tapes. 

Debrief ing/verif lea tio a sess i on s . The verification and debrlefiig 
sessions preceded and/or fotibwed the classrodm observation sessions, thesel 



9i»9sdoas tnciuded the teacher making any comments She choice abbiit the fbrth- 
-oming or completed lesson? and then responding to questions that 1 generated 
froa my field notes. Twenty-four debriefing sessions were held» one fbr each 
cla3srbbm observations 

Interview sesalous . Three type,^ of interviews occurred. The first in- 
volved collecting demographic uata and clarifying and explaining obaervatibns 
. and preliminary data analyses. These intefvtewi^ averaged two hours (ranging 
from bne to four hours) and were scheduled for daya when there was to be no 
observe tibh. 

The secbud type bf interview simulated a teacher asking Forcro for help 

to plan a th i rd/f bur th-grade unit bf instruction so tliat s/he could "teach" 

tike Forero. This pjrbcedure xlarl f led Forerb's decisions about content an^ 

process issues throughout the study'ahd verified her instructional planning 

proG^at^^ RecarritJ^ simulation interview questibhs were as folloWa: 

X . ^* What guidelines would ybii give a teacher to help her/him select 
a topic of instruction? ^ • 

2i What questions would you ask the teacher? 

3. What information do you need from the teacher? 

4. What*do you tell 'the teacher? 

5. would you show the teacher. . ,? 

6. Wha^ examples? 

the third type cf interview took place in the spritig and cbnaisted bf 
Forero and t collaborating on an article for publication. ^ Together we de- 
ac-ibed how she integrated aubject oaatter in her teaching. Cbllabbra ting on 
an article created the opportunity to collect data about her pcrccptibii bf 
impbrtaht elements of the decision-making model and tJie accuracy of the 
decisibn-making model I deduced she aSed (see next section for details) » and 



1 • • 

served aa the flhil data cbllectiqn and verification of the critical elements 
of her decitilbn-nakihg model. 

Dp c u m entatidn , Hatcriala used to verify bbservationa aad iatervicM datx 
were collected from Fbrero^ studchta, school admihiatratora, and aides. Th^ae 
included studcn-ts' wdrk» mapa of apatial and temporal relatiohshipa in ttie 
claaaroom^ and teacher planning products. 

> 

-Pa ta-Jtna ly a t a 

With the data» I intented to create a model of decision making. After 
^^^iy^ingf ca tegorizing^ ordering, and verifying datA| three nabdels emerged » 
each aaccccding model verifying elements of the previous one until a final 
foirth model verified alt elements. The atifilysis proceeded as fellows* 

> Decision model s First, I made notations in the matgins of all field 
notes from classroom^observa tion tape transcripts (on Type I interviews^ 
classroom observation notes ^ and teacher planning documetit^a) about the type of 
teacher decisions that were made. I subdivided the decisidtia Into preactive 
or interactive, then I identified those deciaiona Involving Instructional 
cdhtedt and management. At this point i diagrammed a deciaidn-makiti^ tabdel^ 
With this first model In mind I interviewed F'erero to ascertaiii the accuracy 
of its representibn of her perceptions about her decision making. 

Next^ I identified the interview data that explained her planning df the 
initial unit of instruction and integrated it with the decialoaa identified ia 
the first mocfel I developed. I presented her with a second aK>del of Instruc- 
tional decision nakidg for verification of accuracy. ; 

Then I analyzed her feedback^ new sets of ciassroon observation data, and 
the intetvlew data from the aiiulation. I classified the ^pea of deciaiona 



3he oiAcitt aa pir^ACtlve or interactive and developed a third nxxlel* ^ I asked 
Fdrerd for her feedback and noted parts of the node I she considered uncleir or 
inaccurate. Then I set this obddl aside. 

I analyzed the field notes ^ tape transcriptions of our article-writing' 
seai^ionSy and the final copy of our article to identify the documehted deci- 
sions. The framework £or analysis included^ information froth twb.places« The 
first wa the decision inddel developed* to date • The second was based on S 
list of items that the Journal editor to whom we submitted the article re- 
quested be played dosn, excluded, or focused on. Based on this analysis ^ the 
fioal decislon-makiag model, with examples of preactive and inte^pactive ^ci- 
sions^ was verified. % • 

Fi nd i ng s; The D e claion-M a king Model ' 
A "^primary feature of Forcrd^a decision laaking is that she mad?! decisions^ 
concerning long-term outcomes. Then she used the long-term outcomes (e»g., 
goals and^objec tives for pupils to master by the end of the year, how pupils 
were to behave la the classroom) as the basts for shorter-term preac-tive cur- 
riculum (unit planning) and management (routines/procedures)' decisions. She 
also used the results of the long-term decisions as a basis for interactive 
decisions. , - ' ' . : 

In other wbrds^ the making of preactive and in teractiv^^dec is ions . during 




the year was guided by her long-term intended outcomes. ' Thiis^ 

- - - __ ' ^ _ '_ ■ ' _ _ _ «^ 

initial decisions (see Fi^^ure 1| Phase la and 2a) provided the basis or gui^e- 
lines for all other decisions. She vlev^ herself as goal cilrectcd and illus- 
trated this by saying she frequently asked herself » ^J^Uhat are ybu trying to* 
get done?*' She was systematic in her decision making. The. mode 1' she used la ~ 
described next* ' ^ • ' 
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The decisibh-makiiig model Fbrerb iised has six Idehtif iat|Ie phases ^ which 

fbll'bw 111 sequential brder: 

Phase I; Data cdHectibn atid synthesis 

Phase 2, Preactive decisibn making 

Phase 3. a.. Data cbllectibn 

b. Interactive decision making ^ - ~ 

Phase 4. a. Reflective thinking and synthesis 

b. Preactive decision makiafe \ 

Phase 5. Interactive decision making 

Phase 6, Data cot lec ttoii" and verification of student achievement 
The system for Forero's decision makingi in its simplest form, consisted 
of data coiiection^ data synthesis, and da ta-bssed decision making. Data col- 
lection included taking in new information and recalling data previously col- 
lected. In data synthesis, she j.ntegrated new and old data then narrowed them 
down to a usable size aad form, ,,^cisioa making proceeded from the synthesis. 
During planning and teachings Torearo collected more^ Hata with which to 

make decisions, t Through the synthesis process she ^brg^nlzed and reduced Se 

.__ _ _ _ _: _2 / 

data. Once the data were collected and organized^ she made decisions. This 

set of processes bperated in a systematic fashion (see Figure 1), Her 

declsibn-making model required integration bf both her plahhihg and teaching 

behavior. 

Before the year's school session had begun, she used the first two phases 
:df the model to formulate the goals and objectives for which she would hold 
the pupils accountable. After making the initial decisions about these objec- 
tives » the six-phase model was cycled as each new unit of ins true t ion v was de- 
veloped^ implemented, atid completed; 

The key characteristics of her decisibn-making oibdel are its interactive 
nature and the content of her inlHtmation processing* A brief deacription of 
each of the model's phases wil>jt help to illuatrate this. 
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Phase la: Data. cbllectlbn aad use 
fbt initial^ long-term decisions 



Phase 2a: Preactiye decisions 

What are the goals and objectives 
for the year? 



Phase Lb: Data collcctibu 
and synthesis 



Knowledge and 
« assumptions 
Teacher (self? 
Student^ records 
Environment 
Cdnxmuai ty 
Curriculum 



Phase 2b: 
making 



P reactive decision 



What Witt be the potential 
first unit of instruction? 



Phase 3: Data coitection (a) 
and interactive decision 
making (b) observing, 
questioning, probing to 
assess students 

First concrete learning ^ 
activity for the year 

Teacher and pupils 

collaboratively planning 



Phase 4: Reflective 
thinking and 
synthesis (a) , and 
preactive decision 
making (b) 



Phase 6: Data 
collection an' 
verification 

Student evaluation 

Student data 



Phase 5: Interac- 
tive decision 



1. Outcome t>bjec<**> 
tivcs -for 
individual 
students 

2, Management an<l 
organization ^ 

3m Responses to 
critical events 

Pupils and teacher 
participating in 
study episode 



Figure I. Hs. F6rer6*s decision nbdel. 
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Pha s e I, Pata ^IoLlectlQii and Synthesis 



ib 

/ 

/ 



Daring the first phase Forero reflected on data she already possessed 

■ . __ . _ _ _ . . . _ _ -i , _ 

ie.gi f-^hMt information the text contained^ what specif ic \)bjectivc3 she 

thoaght third graders should achieve in reading) and gathered new data (e.g.^ 

reading the cumulative recording forms, tatlCLng with teachers who had taught' 

her students the previous y^ar, and looking at schedul'Pis of school events). 

She organized her knowledge into six categories: 



!• knowledge about self (interests, strengths, philosophy » weaknesses); 
•* 

2. assumptions based on knowledge and experience (transfer of knowledge/ 
skills I learnings concept teaching) ; 



3, students previous experience >and records (teacher talk, personal 
cumulative record source); 



4, environment in classroom and school (how to use it to enhance 
^ learning); 

; . - 

J' 

5« curriculum (academic, personal^' and social* responsibility outcomes, 
topics); and 

6m cbouQuhity (parent desires for their children^ who can do what^ 
businesses and other coimhuhity institutions). 

Phase 2> Preactive Decision Making 

During the second phase Fbrerb made preactive decisions based on syn- 
thesis of the data collected during Phase 1. She made preactive decisions 
when planning or implementing a unit of instructidn and when she was alone and 
had the time to reflect and synthesize* 

r . . . : 

The first preactive decision she made was to use thrbughbiit the year aii 



inter&ctive instructional style (one in which pupils Verbally interact with 
the teacher, and the teacher modifies his/her speech and actions based on what 
s/he observes) when working with children. It required that she first estabr 
lish an environment thct minimized her role in mnaging papil behavior so Gi^t 
she could attend to tSie instructional iateractions* 
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______ _ _ _ __._ _ _^___ __ 

Once she had decided on an interactive ins tructibhal style, Fbrerb made a 

t ^ - —1 

sequence of decisions that resulted in the identification of long-term goals 

and objectives in . three areas (pupil Outcomes ^ environment, and curriculum). 

This sequence of preactive decisions included the three major areas of con- 

side ration as viewed by Fore to: ^ 
!• Pupil but^bmea; academic and sbciaL 
2» Environmental management: pupil and ins true tibii 
3. Curriculum: content and process ^ 
Forero determined potential pupil outcomes based ocu what she thought a • 

first-grade pupil should know and be able to do (goals and objectives) at the 

end of the year. During the year of this research study she had both first 

__^ J . 

and second graders and thus identified t^jrminai objectives for both grade 

levels. She determined individaai objectives based on both the goals for the 

1 . 

year and her specific assessment o f a given g^gpiLi 

She organized environmental management decisions around the concept of a 

t ' • _ * _ _ _ _ 

learning commukl ty «. '(hus^ she m^de ' preactive decisions about management and" 

organization of pupils and Instruction to support the fbllbwihg: (I) group 

wbrk^ (2) cbbperatibh^ (3) use of routines and prbcediires that released the 

teacher for more ins tructibna I time^ (4) use bf cbmmunity ^mbers in the 

- If _ - -~ — ~ - 

. classrbbm^ and (3) use bf the bii t*bf *schbbl cbmmuuity. 

Fbrerb viewed- curriculun decisibns as having tb db with cbiitetit and prb- 
cess. Her ff.rst decisibns about^ topics were always 'tentative. She always 

interacted with pupils before finalizltig her unit decisions. In this sequence 

I ___ __._'___ 

of preactive decisions, the sajor curriculum decision tias to choose a problem- 

solving activity that would allon her to assess pupil behavior and achievement 

directly related to the objectives she had identified for pupils to master 

over a period of six or sei^en weeks. . 
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Take^ £6 r 'example ^ the topic of apples for the first curriculum iiiiit of 
the ^ear. ft was one for^ which Fbrerb knew the content^ had personal experi- 
ence wUh it. liked it^ knew that her students had 'had some ekjperf^nce with 

_ _ _ . __ • * _ - ' . _ _ _ _ _ \ 

it» and knew that . it of f^red many opportunities for a variety of c;bntei!lt 

_■« _ __ _■ -_ 

knowledge and hatids on experiences and that it provided cobpetative working 

"experiences. The decisibna she made abbiit the selection of the first unit of - 

study were based on the abbVie criteria. Her ratibnale was that topics that 

- ■ ' - V - • - - ■ 

met these criter.a allowed her to taV.e in a(id ptocsss Itif Otmatioii about her 
pupils during ins true tion rather than spetidiq^ a lot of interactive teaching 

- - - - - - ' - k- " ' 

time processing content information. ^ "\ 

^ Once ^he identified a unit of ins truction to develop with her pupils^ she' 
preacttvely planned an activity (e^g;, making applesauce and writing an ex- 
perience story) that allowed her to collect specific data about the pupils' 

skills and allowed her and the pupils to col labora tive ly plan the unit of^ 

• V \ 

study* The activity was planned to Ipvolve. whole -class discussion and deci- 
sion making^ small-group wbrk^- and Individual work. . \ 

At the end of the first sequence of preactive decisions^ Forcrb ted (1) 
identified a system for classroom mahagemeht^ (2) identified ah area of ytndy ^ 
(3) synthesized re lasted knowledge » listed pupil outcomes , (5) listed pbs- 

sible ac^tivities^ and (6/ identified pb tentia^recbrding systems. She kept 
these decisibns tentative until the- activity (making applesauce and writing an 
experience story) was fii>ished. r. 

In the third phase ^ Forero iffipleoented the activity and observed her 



students- during it; She pla:ined for data collection and collaborative plan- 

- , _ __ ■ __(-__ 

ning^ then implemented her* plan for the activity* This took from two to' el^^fat 
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' ^ hours^of <;lass time and rati f r6in^_t^^ to fdiir days* She collected data * 
coacerntilg the pupils* school behavior and academic p^tf brmahce^ .which she 

____ __ . \j. . ' -1 r . . \ ■ __ 

would o«e In decidl:ig which objectives and tasks aoslgn to which pupils. 

The first sequence of interactive decisions/ those related to the activ- 
ity seastbufi^ (applesauce making), are chalracte tired by the nature of the as- 

aesscaent task or the "teacher as learner" perspective. When Fbrero and her 

' \. - ' 

pupil^ 5»et to doi'iaborativety plan and/or decide something, her purpose was to 

communicate her thoughts and feelings and to understand or learti whet the 
puplLs* thoughts and feelings were. Thus| these Interactive declslotis were 
made primarily about selecting particular probing questions and pupil tasks in 
order to generate data concerning a specific pupil's knowledge, skills, |ind/or 
interests. ^ . 

In practice, the sequence Involved Fbrero deciding (sometimes preactive- 
ly) what to §sk a specific pupil and alklng It^ a pupil* srespbnse, two or 
three teacher probes and the pupil's responses and a closure statement. 
, Generally, she started by asking the pupils to demohstrate something (e.g*^ 
"^ad this, show me, tell me). Based on the pupils' responses she then asked 
pfobing questions. For example, jfhe would say, "Remember when you showed me 
how to figure out words in thirt family, how did you ^ it? Will that wbrk" 
here? sShow me how;" ; 

After listening to the pupils' responses, she brought closure to 
the interad'tibns in <wie of two ways; She asked pupils to tell what they 
needed to do or she told them; For example, she Mijj^ to a pupil, "What does 
it Ibbk like ybu need to work on next?" When she sasaBarlsed she 84iid, "You 
iieed to wbrk on 'aucb and so' next; Listen for the assignment related to 
this; that is the one ybu will be Working o&;'* 



is 



Interactive decisions made during Phase 3 were prlmatlly concerned wisth 
popii asae2Riarcii'tfc<;.^Thl8 involved deciding how to Elicit more inf orna tion from 
^ pupils (what to ask pupils to do next) or verifying a pattern (e.g.^^ la.ck of 
verbal skiils^ good recall, etc.) which appeared to be developing. At this 
stage she viewed Interactive decisions as a means of assessing pii^il behavior. 

Phase 4. Reflective thinking^ Syatheai s , and P roactive Decisibn Making 

______ _ ^ _ _ _ _ _ _' 

In Phise 4 Fbrc^ro synthesized the data fshe collected in Phase 3 on the 

pupils' performance, experience, and interest in the proposed unit of study 

with the academic; personal^ an/^sociai responsibility outcomes for pupils 

^ - -_ - - ^ r - 

(identified in Phase 1). - ^ 

^Ct _ _ *_ _ V 

Soe processed the>abcve data in order to make and record a set of preac- 

-__ _ __' _ ^_*> '_ _ 

tive decisions. These decisions answ.ered the following questions: 

1. Are there enough jpupil Int^re^t and linkages to previous 
experiences to warrant pursuing" th^s topic? 

.. ^ 

• 2. Will multiple activities for one individual or small groups be 
provided, or will everyone essentially do the same tlxings? 

3. In what content activities will each chil<l participate?. 

4. How will we proceed from here? 

By the end of Phase 4, she had either a plan for working with the class 
daring Phase 5 or for starting a new assessment activity. If the answer to 
the first question concerning pupil interest and linkages was no, sheVselected 
a new topic and jcepeated Phases 2 and 3. When the answer to the first oties- 

, ' ■ . _ _ _ 

tion was) yes, she decided tJie answers to the rest of the questions. Thus, the 
njxt time Fbrero and her pupils met, she was rea^ to begin Phase 5. 

The second sequence of preactive decisionVs^ccurred after the ifflpli^menta- 

___ ^ 5 

tion of the initial activity (mmking applesauce and writing an experience 
story) when the teacher had colle&ted data from bar interactions «ith the 
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pupils; these<^ preactlve deciaidna were concerned with unit content and 

• .... ... . . ; . . • . ^ 

activities; The teacher decided at thia time whether the atadcuts* tif^ ex- 

pe^ieni^a provided enough ties to the topic (appleaj to make' the unit poten- 

tialfy aucceaafut; At thia time she also cfetexmined if there was sufficient ^ 

_ { 

interest exhibited by stadenta to pursue the particular area of stady (i;e;, ^ 

were they intereated^tn appie retated things from which science; and^sociai 
studies concepts or other skills could be taught). ' 

The next preactive decision -in , this sequence was whether the puplla Would 
have the option to choose among activities or would work 'as ah entire class oS 
a single activity. Having made these dectstona Foirerb started iiher unit of 
study. ' 

In summary^ ForerdVs preactive decisions in Phaae 4 were based on (1) her 
up-to-date data bank on each child; W the group as an eatity in itself; (3) 
anticipated academic, personal^ and social outcomes; (4) her philosophy abdut 
the type of ciasaroom she wanted to operate; and (5) the knowledge and akills 
she consbiotisly held; - . • . ■ .. - , 

_ ^ _ _ .... " • • , 

Phase 5; interactive 4>ec 4a4^s 
'. ' w 

In Phase 5 the sequence of interactive decisions included those made dur- 
ing an actual unit study and were not pupil-aaaeaameht oriented like the^first 
type in Phase 3i This second sequence of interactive decis^ibna involved dc- 
cisiona about four major topics: 

1. Inatruction--What do i say or do to provide instruction about a 
particular concept/ skill/fact with a particular r.hild?- 

2. Outcomea— If neceaaary, what changes in t^ie objectives for 
which a given pup ti is being held accbuntable will I suggest 
and/or agree to? j . 

m J . 

3. Activities--Sb that puDids wiil be successful,, how must I 
reorganise ah activity^or change activities? ' - 
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4. Pupil beha^Qr--What must I do so that this individual gets 
in control of his/her behavior? 

During whole-class ins truation » Fbtero mohitbred the task accomplishment 

of students. P<ericdicallyy she said to a slower working p:ipil», "Finish the 

task." She and the class would iSdVe oil* After a task or twc^ she walked to 

the pupil's desk and said, "Go to page xx and look at the board for examples 

and listen to me for directions*" •, . " 

The effect was ^at at times the entire class appeared to be working on a 

single activit^. In fact, however, one or two individual assigniients and two ^ 

arger group assignments were being given and monitored. The interactive de^ 



sions related to the pacing for individualizing during whole-class instruc- 
tion were based on the data the teacher had synthesized about individual ; 
pupils. ' ^ 

The second category Was interactive decisions about outcome. These were 
directly related to the stated pupil objectives. Both teikcher and pupils 
understood the criteria by which pup^ils would demonstrate having acquired a 
new learnings practice^ or application^ level. Given an end behavior^ each 
level had ah explicit measure (i.e.^ bef ore I snap f ihge? s^^ tlie first time 
you see It and without hesitating, after ybii think abbiit the parts); 

While working with pupils, Fbrerb wbiild sometimes decide that a piipil 
was being held accountable at an inappropriate level. She wbiild tell the 

pupil this and what she observed ^that made h^r change her mind. She said what' 

r 

the new criterion was and then sl>bbk hands with the pupil on the new agree- 
.ment. 

the third category was interactive decisions about an activity. Forero 

felt that if the pupils were working, an activity should flow with mtnimum 

/ ■ ^ • ■ . . . 

problems^ thus^ i^hen diere was a problem with an activity and she had deter* 
0ined it was not because pupils weren't working; afae made an interactive 
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dectsiQti to stop or reorganize th^ activity. She sfxid on these occasions, ."l 
didn't tea h this right and I have to figure but what to do to help you." 

In this situation, she made specific decisions to (1) stop and/ if 

: __ _ __ / __ _ _ ___ ^ * 

teeded, gath'er more data from pupils; (2> wait until she'd had time to pr^a^ 

reiy plan something different; and/or (3) change activiv. - b immediately or 

nocture the one^'^ffi^^t Imd stepped; ' 

the four tWM tegory was interactive decisions about pupil □ehavior. 

Forero allowed her classroom management behaviors to be guided by> her desire]^ 

to have pupils be responsible for their own behavior. The documented inter- 

: X 

active decisions she made about management were based essentially oitw^^^^^^ 
she or a pupil could or couldn' t continue to work, and resulted in an inter- 
ruptioh of th6 whole class or quiet interactions ^rtth a student or iuOm 

Given the Information that people were off task, she determined; how. the 

-- -- _ __ ' ,__ 

problem could be handled efficiently but in a way that would support pupil 

responsibility, not her external control. She felt that t^e cost of r>obr^ bn- 

th^i^^bt decisions was more of her' time spent oh mahagemeht. 

At the beginning of "Phase 5, Forero used both small-group and individual 

conferences for getting iiipUt for determinitig specific objectives for pupils. 

t * - • 

At Che end of the conference the pUpils were told what they had to learn and 

h^^ij-^ey would demonstrate for the teacher that they had achieved the objec- 



tive. Specifically, the interactive decisions she made during the conferences 
dealt with what jthe conditions or level of difficulty would be for a specific 
pupilTs bbjectt^. In addition she Wouid decide on the number of objectives a 
pupil would be\required to achieve. Finally^ she decided on die namber of: 
specific tasks the pupil was to complete during the unit' of study^ 

While the unit of study progressed^ she made interactive decisions con«- 
cernlhg whether pupils .had sa'tisfactbrily cbmpleted the identified tasks and ^ 
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objectives. When she had observed the pupil's completed obi ectives at the 
specified level, she decided with the pupil cwi a new set of: objectives. She 
and the pupil decided on additional activities to do, which* were related to 
the unit and die new objectives. Thus, in adding more requirements Forero 
m^de interactive dectstoas concerning performance of next objective^ and ap- 
prcpriate tasks. 

^At the end of Phase 5 - the interactive decisions were concerned with 
adjusting specific pupil tasks and/or teacher expectations and with bringing 
organized closure to the study unit. When Forero observed Sat pupils were, 
for the most part^ done with the original set of objectives for the unit, she 
theh^ warned tha*" thcj unit was going to end and pupils should complete anythi'^g 
they could or wanted to. 'do. 

^hase 6,. Data Collection and Verification 



Phase 6 involved the collection and, verification of evaluative data. An 
the study unit closed, Focero met with'^eabli" pupil. She evaluated what the 
pupil was able to do relative t^-. the objectives the pupil h^id been assigned. 
She recorded ^ this data; On occasion, to document individual pupil perform^ 
ance, she had the popil complete a written evaluation test. The written tests 
required different pupils to do different things (color tii* box ^reeti, Ciicle 
all suffixes) based on' the criterion level of their objectives (e.g., recall, 
recognize, oemons trate) • \ 

The data from tiita phase helped her to verify her previous Evaluation of 
pupils and her records, this is when she iooked fpf data that conflicted 
with the decisions she had air^^^ made* jshs ased^^the data to begin plaiifiiti^ 
for a new unit of instruction^ going back I to Phase ^b for ^e beginning of a 
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' ... ^ ■ . 

hew unit. This cycle occurred £i/e^br i^^x^times a yeari Each cycle was an 
integrative unit of iiis triiction, 

Betlgfa and A as ugptlon s— Governed this Teacheya Deciaioha 

V 

Forero aatd she believed that the primary function ot acHoolihg wa* 
teaching nersonsl and social responsibility. Her cocamehts and behavior indi- 
cated that she felt academic learuing was the iwjor personal reaponslhili ty of 
students and that the rajor social responsibility was to help others learn* 
Other specxftc beliefs, which were behaviorally dbcumehtied^ included U5 use 
of evaiuation d«ta to detcrmxae pupil objectivei and (2) students' abtivatibn 
acd responsibility gained througl^ participation in deci.8ibh making about their 
work. 

^ J ' ' ^ 

During interviews and debrief tngsessiops , Forero repeatedly mehtiohed a 

set of assumptibnfir as the rationale for content and process deciaibus. For 
examplei initiating a prbblem-sblvicg expetience v^aa based oti her belief that 
pupils need tb participate in the selection of What wd how they study, Har 
selection of topics was baaed on her belief that each pap;!i masC have soae 
previous raactete experience that a/he can link to ihi' ne> topic for study. 
She also referted to these items when explaining her reasons for i&ktng spe- 
cific decisions about specific students. Fbr example ^ she held atad«*:it8 ac- 
countable for different levels of perfbrmahc^ at different tineas One atadent 
might' be given several seconds tb recognisa sight wbrdii bu*- Within a day or 
3o, the pupil needed to get them within one secbbi* Rbwever, imtJl the stu- 
dent Quickly' (without disrupting the flow of reading) ricbgnlied the wbrda in 
t^ie book a/hi was readi|ig» no criHit fbt •Irnowin^" wan given* thuii Fbrerb 
used her beliefs about 'knowing" and "typia of «valual;ioii" in eatabllahing 
prbcedorea for practice and application. . - 
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In general, her declalbna ind behaviors «ere governed by a set of belief^ 
ard assumptldna toat Included knowledge froai the areas of educational psychol- 
ogy, sociology, Inatructlbual psychology, growth and development, and class- 
room management and orgahizatiou. I have used the categories of learning, ' 
eVilaat^oD, and the role of the teacher to classify her beliefs and assump- 
tions (sei» Table 1). - 

Actiy tty Flo w ft t d s Forero' s Decision Making ■ _ 

Forero made decisions as she maintained activity flow. These decisions 
. can be explained in two Bays. First, smooth activity flow was a primary goal 
for her. From one perspective, she initially established her role and the 
peplls' role in the environment to facilitate siootfi flow of activities. From 
another perspective, she used personal and social responstbtltty and academic 
butcbmes as the focus of her decisions and instruction. From this perspec- 
tive, she viewed appropriate personal and sbcial resijonslbtltty within a. 
classrbbm as facilitating academic outcomes. Thus, frbi the activity flow, 
student and teach« behavior could be evaluated in terms of how*well pupils 

' 4 

were learning and how they were helping othera to Learn. : 

Her classrbbm management goats parallelled her curriculum and pupil goals. 
The mahagemeht behaviors we« taaght^^practiced, and evaluated during Se ' ' 

first part bf the year a« a "prereqatstte to consistent Ibhg-term activity 

I observed ah interesting interplay benween the teacher's Interactive \ 
decisions and activity flbw when environmental distractibhs that might have 
disrupted pupilfc frbm accomplishing their tasks occurred. Fbr example j 
visitors were, not allbwed to sit on the oatsktrti of the cUii. ' Instead ^ 
paptli were isilghed tb viiitori aod required to tell wl^iit and hov they were 
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Enjoy learniiig. * . 

Arc nwr^ Likely to achieve when' they plan their owto ootcomes 
arid related activities. 

Will becone reaponaible leamera If given the opportunity and 
held accountable for T^apbhsib^e ..behavior • 

Will behave appropriately wheji taught hoy to distinguish be- 
tweeii appropriate acid Inappropriate behavior for a given set- 
ting. ^ . 

Have a responslbllty to help other students learn. 



Working with others (social Iriteractlbri a la ^agct)^l8 keces- 
sary for learning. 



^®?*^^??°^^^^ K^^^*Riag and acceptance of diversity is iieces 
aary for genuine satisfaction. ' ^ 



Content that directly relatel^ to students' previous concrete 
experiences has the most potential for beitig learned. - * - 

> 

Integration of content to Include real-life examples helps 
students to be tter..appty what they learn. 

Integration of content naturally incorporates the principle of 
teaching for transfer* 



Is based on individuals' academic perf ormance*; 

Hust include criteria of cooperation^ participation by all 
gifbup members^ and meeting the subject-matter demands for 
group task cbmpletibn. ^ ' ^ 

Must bccur at both formative and sunaative levels. 



Holds a pbaitibn of authority and respbnsibiii ty 
Speaks as an experleaceoi nature adult« 

Retains ultimate accbuntability and decisibn-making 'powers. 

Solicits iuput. 

Seeks grbup cbnaeiisui* 

CoiSiaunicatai ratibnales for decisions to pupils.* 
Cbiiiiiiiiiicater declsibtii to pupils. 
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iearaing. the occasion was used to facilitate pupil sccountabitity. Another 
example was unscTheduled assemblXea or pupils bringing imschedaled ahow-and- 
tell iteaa to class. Unless the presentation clearly contribaced to some 
student goal» it was not scheduled for presentation to the group* Fbrerb 
discussed the reason for this with her pupils; then thrv carried but their 
planned agenda of events; if a pupil had a special show-and- tell Ltcm^ s/he 
shared it with the teacher and a friend or Bio br scheduled an appropriate 
time for the next show-andl- tell; 

Because Forerb remained in cbntrbl bf the class schedule^ the routines 
and procedures she taught f&cilltated the integration bf potentially disrup- 
tive events £^tb the class agenda, thus^ many decisions made during the early 
part bf the year were cbncerned with establishing routines and procedures to 
handle any future disruptibns. ' 

Secbnd^ she believed that distractions by pupil's or external elements 
interfered with student learning and her instruction. She consciously taught 
pupils how to stay on task and to take responsibility for and tootiitor their 
learning. She iiaught them how to get, offer, and give help. She also taught 
them bow to say no when they didn't need l^elp or didn't know how to give the 
help requested. Consequently, pupil off-task behavior and related teacher 
responses were virtually nonexistent after approximately 25 days of school; 
In addition, the teache^r also knew her own limits for distraction and taught 
the pujpils not to do the things that distracted her; Fer example^ .she becaan 
conscious of students when issore than one was waiting in a quiet line; thus 
she taught the pupils to go back to their seats when tfaey observed another 
pupil iti line. 

In sumaary^ Forero effectively structured ^r_ classroom routine tb ittala- 
tain activity fiow and keep pupils on task; Aft^r the initial perjLbd of 
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establishing the learning environment, ahe rarely had to respond to student 
behavior as a management problem. Almost all of her management respbiises to 
pupils were automatic, they appeared to be internalized or habituated 
responses. On other occasions when a conscioQs decision and rejsponse were 
necessitated, Fbrero used her projected paptl outcomes and "how we behave in 
this learning community classroom" as stated guidelines, which immediately 
directed and limited her responses. 

Conclusions 

Forero said she wanted her iiupils to gain certain academic, personal, At^ 
social outcomes. The best way for them to learn these, she believed^ was 
through a system that supported those outcomes. She described the system as a 
learning cofflfflunity. Her role as ^acher in the learning cbmmantty was in- 
fluenced by what^^fihe considered her knowledge about instruction and learning^ 
and what she determined were important pupil outcomes. 
Four poi nts ^eem important. 

First, Forero conscioa^^ly processed infbrmaticn and made decisions. The 
nature of the information and decisions appears to be different from what 
teachers are reported to do in other studies. 

Secoad, while others vtewedThet schemata as extremely complexi she 

_ _ __ 

actually viewed them as organizing structures to simplify the teaching task. 

thirds while her schemata appeared to complex, her use of resources ' 

_ _ _ _ 

was unusually simple. She avoided many types cf materials typically used in 

other classrooms. She seemed to be Resource cosi^^ious. For example, instead 

of f inding^2 ^i f f e ren t _ as s ignnen t s for t2 differeat skills, she used one ex- 

perience story that incorporated the 12 aktllsi She aaed sets of materials 

many tioics over for a wide variety of purposes i (This aeant that pupils kept 

r 9' ^ 
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tiick of things for Beeits.) l had the Inpreiaibn piki alt the matetlala 
Fbrero uied with her papits could be placed in one grocery bag. 

A fourth point is that she simplified hei teaching by using a variety of 
recording systems that did not depend oh her for their maintenance. For. 
example J she established elaborate and visually attractive recording systems.. 
These contributed to the pupils' ability to record when casks were completed 
and when certain levels of leamtng were achieved. Forero could easily glance 
at them while she interacted with individual students.. 

In summary, Forero decided that instructional interactions we« a prior- 
ity for producing her Intended outcomes. She recognized her information pio-: 
ceasing limitations and thus established a management system that did not re- 
quire her attention to function properly and maximized the potential for 
learning to bccUr. She also recognized the importance of providing an in- 
structional context that promoted multiple objectives and allowed her the 
thinking space and opportunity to Individualize instruction. Doing all of 
this required elaborate schemata. Knowing that there is a complexity to the 
teacher's ideas and to their implementation is very important. First, it is 
important that teacher educators know thit teachers do develop complex sche- 
mata on which they operate. Second, her schemata, as she understood them, 
screened out many things otJier teachers choose to bonsidei (e;g.,'what the' 
principal will say-^ ho» to punish a student, what to do when many students 
don't attend or do their homework); thus, logically, she had time to think 
about those things she considered necessary. 

In this study, i have described oke teacher who does iake c^nscioas, 
data-based, preactive and interactive decisions. Many reasons may ^plain 
why researchers have bad difficulty documenting the teac^her deciatoS-iaking • 
process. Two possibilities are worth particular consideration. First, i 
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researchers may tavti been \cbfcirig at the wrong teachers. It is iipp&reut thet 
some teachers fuACtion from a textbook-processing philbsbpHy. Second^ they 
may nol have niaployed the most beneficial da ta- collect ion tcchniqutt^ and/or 
may have been asking the wrong questions. 

Whatever the reaobha for difftcalty in docurnQnting preactive and i^iterac- 
tive' decisions s this study iwfOces two things appar^nti First, the deciaion- 
ip&king process is cbmpJ.exi and second, at least one teacher uses knowledge and 
beliefs as a basis fbir her sictibiiff. 

Brophy (1982) reviewed research about, how teachers determine the intended 
curriculum their students will learn. He alr.o discussed the uii^ntended reduc- 
tions and/or tiistortions that occurred whea they attempted to implement the 

intended curriculum. These twb cbucepts seem to get at the problem of the 

'j- - ■ ' 

teacher cbntrolling euvironmctit veraua the envirbhm^t controlling the teach;^ 

eri Thus, of particular interest fbr future otudj' are the concepts of reduc- 
tion and/or distortion of the curriculum planned by the teacher. These are- 

_ ^ _ 

the things that occur as a result of the teacher's interactive decisions and 

the need to maintain activity flow. ^ 

The heed for teachers to respond durifxg ins true tibh tb attidenta and en- 
vironmental factors is a giveSi therefore, learning howyteachers maintain 
activfty flbw whil^ allbwing little reduction and/or dlatortibii in the learn- 
ing of the planned curriculum is of critical importance. 

It appears that Brophy' a idea of - the intended curriculum and its reduc- 
tibn and/or distortion prbvidea researchers with a way to co&sider what they 
shbuld look for and what questibna to aak as they continue to study teachera 
in practice. The teacher atudled here did exert power over tlie ea^trouetitai^ 
factors rather than letting them cbntrx^l her* ^ 



In conclusidni it appears that some teachers do use systeiaatlc decision- 
making mc^dets and do make preactive and interactive decisions^ It is impor- 
t&at to understand' the content of what a given teacher chooses to process in 
order to anderstand the models and types of decisions teachers make. 

Identifying the basis^for decisions, the individual decision models and 
the content of decisions for effective teachers may prove to be helpful^ to 
teachers and teacher educators— If a variety of mbdels and the related bases 
fdt decisions are^ identified, these can be analyzed in light of the outcomes 
that result. 'Teacher educators could then help teachers and teacher candi- 
dates explore their owd actions in light of those that have been dbcumerited* 
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